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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 

Analects I. — English. Massorites. — I am not going to overthrow 
Mr. Jacobs's cleverly constructed mosaic on some pretended English 
grammarians or Massorites. What I propose to give here is a few facts 
and data concerning some of them, mentioned by Mr. Jacobs (Jewish 
Quarterly lieview, I., pp. 182 and 183). I hope that they will be of 
some use for clearing up many doubtful points in Mr. Jacobs's notes, and 
I am sure that he will take my documents into consideration, correct 
my statements, and bring them into harmony with his own, if possible, 
or else withdraw his ingenious combinations altogether. I am prepared 
to learn from him in this matter, and to accept bis combinations if the 
contradictory statement can be explained away by him. 

Let us first see what the date of Berechiah the Naqdan can be. It is 
certain that the author of the Fox Fables, Berechiah ben Natronai, called 
Crespia, is identical with the translator of the Qucestiones Naturales of 
Adelard of Bath, and the Lapidarium. I can agree now with Dr. Stein- 
schneider that he is also the author of the Matsref — although the identity 
of certain expressions is not always an infallible argument — but pro- 
bably not of the paraphrase of Saadya G-aon's Emunoth v' Deoth. I regret 
also that I have imputed to him two Berechiahs, whilst he speaks of 
two Crespias, one of whom was also called Berechiah {Isr. Zetterbode, 
viii., p. 25 sqq.). On the other hand, Dr. P. Bloch (Monatsschrift fur 
Gesehichte des Judenthums, xix., 1870, p. 451) states that the author of the 
Matsref, who made use of the writings of R. Nissim the elder, of Solomon 
ben Gabirol, of Bahya ben Joseph, and of Abraham ben David, the philo- 
sopher, borrows nothing from Maimonides' Moreh Nebukhim, the trans- 
lation of which was certainly current in Provence and France towards 
1204. Thus if Berechiah Naqdan were the author of the Matsref which 
Dr. Bloch does not admit, he must have written it when young, since 
we shall see that at the date 1250-70 he was called by his son an old 
man. It might be said that Berechiah was a tacit antagonist of Maimo- 
nides, and therefore neglects him ; but this can scarcely be the case with 
the enlightened translator of Adelard's book, and tho author of the Fox 
Fables. We shall now give the two colophons of MSS. by which it is 
made clear that Berechiah the Naqdan is identical with the author of the 
Fox Fables and the Lapidarium, and that he was in 1250-70 an old man. 
The first is to be found in the MS. of the Vatican Library (Asseman, 
No. XIV.), according to my copy, revised by Prof. Ignazio Guidi. 

tp'nro ppjni tonn n»m3 »m mn &npn p d^»b an b»n .t^n »jk 
naD H'wxh nV aij ns?« d*md imi ruin d^cd jpn npm jtn "ib>k 
: pin u man 1 ? ntrn insn pa hts n^ » i, Elijah, a man who has 

done many acts (2 Sam. xxiii. 20), son of the reader, R. Berechiah, the 
learned, the punctuator and grammarian, who gave good heed, and 
sought out, and set in order many proverbs (Fables, Eccl. xii. 9). And 
blessed from sons (Deut. xxxvii. 24), whose heart made him willing 
(Exodus xxxv. 21) to produce such a beautiful book. May God help 
him to meditate in it. Amen." 

This MS. contains a Pentateuch, with Megilloth and Haftaroth, and 
the copy was finished Tuesday, the 10th of Ab, 5049=10th of July, 1289. 
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From the absence of the formula for the dead, which a son would not 
have omitted, we hare a right to conclude that Berechiah the Naqdan 
and author of the Fables was still alive in 1289. Consequently, if 
quoted by Moses ben Isaac about 1200, Berechiah must have reached the 
age of at least 120 years, and this age would not hare passed without 
having been mentioned by chroniclers. But we shall see in the follow- 
ing colophon that Berechiah is named by his son in the year 1333 also 

without ?'t. 
In the MS. of Berlin, Or. Qu. 9 (Dr. Steinschneider's Catalogue, p. 22), 

we read the following : ppjm naiDH ^N • pV vh ISIDn ptnntO ptn 

yjmm bin nonni pnm tonm tnpm ppm rvana ~i —n p in^>K 
axno ♦»« roastm D»xpn bv nan • nain prhiftfo jpn npm jtn -ipk 
nr ^niDDi »mpii »naria i"oip? p ^«i • jno idi dot nt -*}»i dd wx 
into 't di* iriiN »no"Di • ^aysy wai • »ea jmui • "bk nj?ra nsDn 
Tiano Din runoa ^ann ej^st tna^> tx nae* iibtttd m^ dv onE>i/i 

...."11131 * iniN " I the scribe and punctuator, Elijah, son of [the master 
] B. Berechiah the Naqdan, the reader, the learned man, the gram- 
marian, the great, wise man, and the counsellor who gave good heed, and 
sought out, and set in order many proverbs (fables), and he spoke of trees 
and stones (1 Kings v. 12, A.V., iv. 33), hewn stones, a man perfect and 
upright, and one that feared God, and eschewed evil (Job i. 1). And I, 
the son of his old age, wrote, pointed and provided with the Massorah this 
book, in the sweat of my face (G-en. iii. 19), with the labour of my 
hands (Gen. xxxi. 42), and with the straight look of my eyelids (Prov. 
iv. 25), and finished it on Wednesday, the 21st of the month Marhesh- 
wan, 5094=30th of October, 1333, in the town of Dreux. Blessed, etc." 
This colophon is indeed carelessly written, notwithstanding its being 
Elijah's autograph. "We find 1. pmriNI for the usual pTnroi ; 1. jp»nm 

for }p"-im ; 1. hm for bran ; 1. 'Jf'mn for ^Dnn. In 1. after . . . n p, 
Dr. Steinschneider says that there are only two words missing, which re- 
present an epithet, but not a name, as stated by some bibliographers. The 
words " son of his age " might mean that Berechiah was an old man in 
1333, and in that case he would be born about 1240. Usually "son of 
his age " means that the child was born in the old age of the father. But 
if so, why has not Elijah's colophon of 1289 these words ? Dm, which 
is the correct reading according to Dr. Steinschneider's communication, 
is a riddle, unless we could read Dm, which represents Dreux in Nor- 
mandy (Bacher, Revue ties Etudes Juives, xvii., p. 300 sqq.). This would 
be of importance for Berechiah's native country ; but were there Jews 
in Normandy in 1333 ? It is not impossible. 

Certain it is that Berechiah of Lincoln is not identical with Berechiah. 
Naqdan (see Geiger's Jiidische Zeitschrift, ix. 1871, p. 231), and that there 
was only one Berechiah with the epithet of Naqdan. He, in the year 
1200, when, according to Mr. Jacobs, the Shoham was composed, could 
not have been more than twenty years of age, but was more probably 
younger, and not yet important enough to be quoted by a ripe scholar 
as Moses ben Isaac was, according to Mr. Jacobs. 

Let me now mention another date, that is of Samuel the Naqdan. The 
MS. A. 1 of St. John's College, Cambridge, which contains the Penta- 
teuch, the Megilloth, the Psalms, Job, the Proverbs, and the Haftaroth, 
•was pointed by Samuel Naqdan for his brother, K. Levi, and finished on 
Friday, Sedra NVJ1, 5020= August-September, 1260. The characters are 
Franco-German. Can this Samuel be identical with '' Samuel le Pointeur" 
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in the list of Bristol Jews paying tallage in 1194 ? Even admitting that 
there were two Samuel Naqdans, it will always remain doubtful which is 
quoted by the author of the book Shoham ; but in the case of two Naqdans 
with the same name there would be a distinction made by the Dame of 
the father, or some other word. Of course the Rabbenu Samuel, the 
author of the grammatical treatise in a MS. at Berlin (Dr. Steinschneider's 
Catalogue, p. 101), is most likely Samuel ben Meir of Ramerapt 
(Rashbam). The French words here given by Dr. Steinschneider, K3 M 31t3 
)*3tO ought to be read N"3313, Novaine dans [cent], a ninth of hundred. 
Perhaps Dr. Rosin, of Breslau, who is an authority on the Rashbam 
literature, will confirm our statement. 

Next we have to mention another person in Mr. Jacobs's notice. It 
seems that Isaac of Russia, who may be the same person mentioned in the 
Pipe-roll of 27 Henry II., was a pupil of Judah the pious, and a contem- 
porary or co-disciple of Eleazar of Worms ; whilst Isaac of Tschernigoff, 
from whom Moses of England heard that D3* means in Russian " co- 
habitation" (not, as Mr. Jacobs says, " broiher-in law "), is different 
from Isaac of Russia (see hah-Karmel, 1875, pp. 33, 34). It is scarcely 
to be believed that the explanation of D3* would have been given to 
a boy of 12-15. Neither of these two must be confounded with Isaac, 
son of Dorbolo, who visited Russia, but whose father was an older 
contemporary of Rashi (see Israelitische Letterbode, viii., (1883), p. 130, 
extract from the Agudah). , 

There is no difficulty about the date of 'TWPa, quoted in the Shoham, 
who is no doubt Eliezer of Beaugency (see, however, Nutt, preface to 
Eleazar's commentary on Isaiah, London, 1879, p. xxix.), and who was 
a pupil of Rashbam (died about 1158). On the other hand, it is not 
proved that Moses, son of Yom Tob, was one of the masters of Moses of 
England ; we should rather take the epithet "101 as MTO1 than as niDI ; 
but is it certain at all that this Moses is the same who is mentioned in 
the Berlin MS. ? Is it even sure that D""iH in the Berlin MS. is the 
abridged form of R. M[osesJ ? It might mean Meir, Menahem, Mordecai, 

and many other names. EHD^!? is scarcely a corruption of B"T1317. 
And, after all, the postscript which states that the book of Punctuation 

is by R. M., son of Yom Tob BHO'O'fa) is only to be found in the Berlin 
MS., which is, if we are not mistaken, of the sixteenth century, whilst 
the MSS. of Munich, p. 53, Parma, p. 396, 2 and 764, 4 of the Catalog 
De Rossi (Oxford, p. 25, 21, 4. is unfortunately incomplete), have not 
this name at all. I may be allowed to say a word or two concerning 
the Tlpin nsD. 

In the Sepher hash-Shoham the chapters on the punctuation are much 
shorter than in that published by Frensdorff (which is not complete), 
and that in MSS. In the Sepher hash-Shoham (folio 129J) are the fol- 
lowing chapters : — 

i. vb\ <VDa jnj Tipjn ^3 njn^> tub w wscwn dqcd nw nn 
^>a Diflown wan enipn )re6a w> Ninn nan -woo t,k mrr6n npxer 

.niyunn 

2. Agreeing with Parma and Munich, niVHn rune* OBtW nn, fol. 124. 

3. nir6 -fa b» • -npan *6aa ni^na ma^n ntm are* jnv w 

yopa HK njMn lpl?h minn bl 'ltn '3, fol. 116. Agreeing (with great 
variation) with the edition and the MSS. at Parma, Oxford, and most likely 
Berlin and Munich, fol. 128. JHJQ mn^KI nUHK ^>3 * 3^31 HBTO nan 
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HN 103 Kin * niK naiDB' m>n $0 • Kin\ «Jwfe«. Moses Roti, Samuel 
Naqdan and Bashi are not quoted in this treatise on punctuation, but 
they are to be found in the edition, and in the MSS. of Parma ; indeed, 
the first name is only to be found in the Parma MS. n. 396, where we 

read the following words : pTH ^p^D >3 '3 DJ?On yOKO 'Oil HE'D '*1 'BOI 

•D1 1T11K niPJ?^ D1K ^JT 1BTIB (compare the ed., p. 4, line 8) ; and 
for Samuel Naqdan (ed., p. 2, 1. 3 from the bottom) we read in the 

Parma MS. the following words : p '3 \ip) ^K1D65> '"in 'BO >nyoe> IN 
1DBCD, which would imply that the author of the treatise of punctua- 
tion was a contemporary of Samuel Naqdan. The statement in the 
Histoire litt&raire de la France (T. xxvii., p. 487), that the author of the 
printed treatise is identical with that of Moses of London, en the ground 
that in both compositions of the book of Punctuation Samuel Naqdan 
and Moses Roti are quoted, is not quite correct, as we have seen. The 
identification rests on the quotations of these authors in the book 
Shohaui (in the Lexicographical part), which are the same as in book of 
Punctuation in the MS. of Parma. Before continuing, I may be per- 
mitted to state that the Berlin MS. (Catalogue of Steinschneider, p. 54, 
2) agrees completely with the Parma MS. 396, except for the passage 
beginning JMp'l, and the other beginning p'PD (see above p. 323). Now, 
that the book of Punctuation published by Frensdorff, and that found in 
the MSS. mentioned above, are by an author called Moses is certain from 
the words ilCD "IDN1, "Moses says," in the MS. Parma, p. 396, whilst, in 
the MS. of the Bodleian, we read }H3n HE'D, "Moses hak-Kohen;" we 
suppose the MSS. at Berlin and Munich have no name at all, since none 
is given by Dr. Steinschneider. Which Moses is the author of the 
book of Punctuation becomes doubtful from the quotations we have just 
given. Perhaps the name in the Berlin MS.. 31D DV On3 D""l is a corrup- 
tion of 'DTI HE'D O (On for DIT & OH), made by the copyist of the six- 
teenth century ; or it is possible that Moses ben Yom Tob enlarged the 
treatise of Moses ben Isaac, his contemporary but not his pupil. For 
the author of the book Shoham, if he had abridged from his master's 
book, would have acknowledged it. Certain it is that the contents and 
the methods of the treating of punctuation in the Sepher hash-Shoham 
and in the edition ot Frensdorff are similar to such a degree that the 
latter might be considered as a second composition of the former, as 
suggested in the Histoire Litteraire, Let me also mention here that it 
is scarcely David Qamhi who is quoted by the author of the Shoham by 
the words 'nop p or TlDpn, as said in the Histoire Litteraire, but most 
likely Joseph Qamhi. It seems that the author of the book of the Onyx 
did iiot kuow the dictionary of David Qamhi. at least he does not men- 
tion it, though he had the opportunity of doing so when he complains 
about the incompleteness of S. Pirhon's dictionary. This would rather 
be an argument that Moses, son of Isaac, wrote before David Qamhi's dic- 
tionary became known, about 1210-1220. But neither does he mention the 
grammar and lexicon of R. Jonah, both translated by Judah ibn Tibbon, 
nor the refutations of Jacob Tam, which he must have known from 
Joseph Qamhi's M^JH "IBD (ably edited by Mr. H. J. Mathews, of 
Exeter College, Oxford), which he quotes. 

Mr. Jacobs has found an Isaac, the son of Comitisse, married before 
1168, and making him the father of Moses, the author of the Shoham, 
says that he was born in that year. Mr. Jacobs further proceeds to 
find the tombstone of Moses, who died before 1215, and on which 
we read the. simple inscription, OTI pnX' 3"in p DKT3 '"I [n]3VD. 
If Mr. Jacobs is right in his conclusions, Moses died at the com- 
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paratively early age of forty-five, being then already a celebrated 
grammarian ; we should expect, in that 'case, some higher title than 
the simple "I. It seems, moreover, that Moses ben Isaac did not live 
in England at all, but only sprang from an English family, for he 
calls himself "Moses, son of Isaac, ■who is known as the son of the 
Comitissa who comes from the land England " ('B>N ruWJH J3 PITf! 

8*rWJ'8 OHBB); had Moses, or even his father Isaac, been living in 
England, Moses would have said Comitissa of London, or Lincoln, or 
Cambiidge, according to her residence. " Of England " is analogous to the 
expressions "PSD ,nB1X ,T33K'N niHDD which point to the origin of the 
family, but not the actual dwelling-place of the writer. 

To resume my statements. Berechiah Naqdan seems to have composed 
his Fables before 1299, but not yet the Quastiones and the Lapidarium 
which his son does not mention at that date. Berechiah. Moses son of 
Isaac, Samuel Naqdan, Isaac of Tschernigoff, seem to have been con- 
temporaries, most likely in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Consequently Benedict Crispi in 1193 cannot be identical with our 
Berechiah. Identifications which are based on the similarity of names 
are not justified at all if there is no other reliable ground for them. Ibn 
Ezra, in his introduction to the Yesod Mora, written in 1158, could not 
have alluded to an English massoretic school, for the simple reason that 
there was none, at that time at least. Moses ben Isaac and ben Yom Tob 
were in that year not yet born, and Moses ben Isaac, if he had composed 
his work in England, would not have omitted to mention English Mas- 
sorites before and during his own time. He quotes French authorities 
mostly, and Ibn Ezra alluded, most likely, to the same school, where we 
find Rabbenu Gershom, Jacob of Ramerupt, and others who copied Bibles 
according to the Massorah, and even a Massorah (Dr. Graetz thinks, 
that R. Gershom was the author of one Massorah, see Monatsschrift, 
etc., 1887, p. 30). Besides, Ibn Ezra wrote his book on his arrival in 
London after a lengthened sojourn at Dreux. Perhaps the commen- 
tary on Job (MS. Cambridge, No. 28 of the first volume of Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy's catalogue, 1876, see also p. 245 of the same work), which is 
considered to be by a R. Berechiah, and perhaps, by our Naqdan, may 
give some clue to our questions. It was stated in 1876 that the MS. had 
been transcribed, and was being prepared for publication by Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright, of Trinity College, Cambridge. We are now at the end of 
1889, and there is no trace yet of this publication. I think it, therefore, 
right to give the following extracts, which may possibly lead to the 
discovery of the author of this commentary. There are many extracts 
from Eliezer of Beaugency (see the above-mentioned catalogue, p. 41 ; 

the name of the locality is written ^83,1?, £olio 2 a -> nTJ ^ N ° nD,B> 
Wjfao, folio Ub, and »S"KJ3D), and Ibn Ezra. The quotations from the 
author's father are the following : Job x. 7 (folio Ob) *£& 1B3 p33ni 

v\yvr\ xb »a "injn ny bw *3N— xii. 4 (fob lb), ^nn tq <«s bw oki 
K1ilE> "IDD3 nt3 — xx. 28 (fol. 115), Dnn$6 NX1B1 bbi) Km • b\v by 
' JTN31 E>p nTP I^U' t>3 '3 1^3 Nine B>P WT\\h 1D1Jin3 N"N1— J13» |"3J? 
xxix.7. (fol. lbb),-\-h '.TI3^ »ntOX»B pi DipB Sine "W T1KX3 V't *3K '8K 
1«3m Dnyjne »31JO "IK>N3 *3triB pll lyen. There is another quotation 
which may help us to recognise the author of the commentary, viz. from 
his uncle Binjamin. He says, fol. Sb (xiii. 27 "bll VST& by) the follow- 
ing -. npnnn mn nmn neyn ,( ?3-a r»BW nntne ^>a 'is i»»3i "i nni 
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BO'n B>p1 rpyn Kim. Who this Binjamin was cannot be said off-hand ; 
he was possibly identical with the Binjamin who made annotations to 

Joseph Qamhi's *17Jil 'D (see Mr. Mathews' preface), in defence of R. 
Jacob Tam, of Ramerupt, against whom J. Qamhi's book is directed ; 
Binjamin, as Mr. Mathews rightly says, was probably a French Jew. It 
is possible that our Binjamin is Benjamin of Canterbury, who is quoted 
by the glossators. This was suggested to Mr. Mathews (communica- 
tion of the 17th December, 1889) by Herr Emanuel Bltith, cand. Fhilos. 
at Tubingen ; Mr. Mathews rightly adds, " as Benjamin of Canterbury 
was a pupil of Rab Tam, I think it quite possible." 



Postscript. — The preceding article was already in type when I re- 
ceived Mr. Jacobs' admirable preface to his edition of the "Fables of 
-JSsop " (see Jewish Quarterly, Vol. II., p. 182), in which he naturally 
has to speak of one Berechiah as the author or translator of the fables 
" about the fox." After having ingeniously identified the King Alfred 
of Marie de France with Alfred the Englishman, who, according to 
Roger Bacon, translated from the Arabic, Mr. Jacobs says he "can 
show that Berechiah assisted Alfred as the Jew Andreas assisted 
Michael Scott." Of course Bacon does not say expressly that Alfred 
had Jewish help for his translations from the Arabic, but the follow- 
ing sentences may possibly imply it. Bacon says (Compendium Studii, 
ed. Brewer, p. 471) as follows : " Unde cum per Gerardum Cremonen- 
sem, et Michaelem Scotum, et .Aluredum Anglicum, et Heremannum 
Alemannum, et Willielmum Flemingum, data sit notis copia transla- 
tionum de omni scientia, accidit tanta falsitas in eorum operibus, quod 
nullus sufficit admirari. Nam ad hoc quod translatio fiat vera, oportet 
quod translator sciat linguam a qua transfert, et linguam in quam trans- 
fer^, et scientiam quam vult transferre. Sed quis est hie, et laudabi- 
mus eum ? . . . Similiter Michael Scotus ascripsit sibi translations mul- 
tas. Sed certum est quod Andreas qnidam Judaeus, plus laboravit in 
his. Unde Michaelus, sicut Heremannus retulit, nee scivit scientias 
neque linguas. Et sic de aliis. (For Andreas, see Histoire Litteraire 
de la France, t. xxvii., page 583.) 

If so, Berechiah was at work as Dragoman to Alfred about 1200, and 
consequently be knew Arabic. Where he acquired the knowledge of this 
language to such a perfection as is necessary for translating a text written 
in rhymed prose (for Mr. Jacobs presumes that Berechiah imitated his 
Hebrew in rhymed prose from an Arabic original), Mr. Jacobs does not 
say. Alfred and Michael Scott had opportunities of learning Arabic in 
Spain and Sicily, or in convents, where monks from all countries were to 
be found. Berechiah had no such opportunity, for nothing is known 
about his visiting Arabic speaking countries ; from Ibn Ezra he could not 
have learned it as early as 1158— besides, Ibn Ezra was not a great Arabic 
scholar — and much less from monks. In Champagne, in Paris, and in 
Normandy, the Rabbis did not know Arabic. It is true that Moses fils 
Isaac of England shows in his grammatical work some knowledge of 
Arabic grammar, the terms of which he uses in his hash-Shoham, but 
according to our opinion he acquired it in Provence, where he was most 
likely educated. If Moses was a contemporary of Berechiah, as Mr 
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Jacobs believes, he will have to tell us whence Moses derived his know- 
ledge of Arabic. The style in rhymed prose is not a direct imitation or 
a translation from the Arabic, as far as the east of France and Normandy 
are concerned, but an imitation of Kalir and other liturgists, as well as 
of the school of Menahem-Dunash, Joseph Qamhi and others. Jacob 
of Ramrupt employs the same style in his Hakharoth without any 
knowledge of Arabic. 

Mr. Jacobs now gives up the identification of Berechiah with Benedict 
Crispi of Canterbury (see above, p. 326), and this weakens his supposed 
Massoretic school of this town ; he identifies bim with " Benedictus 
the puncteur of Oxford,'' who paid a contribution to Richard I. on his 
return to (lie) captivity, as found in an unpublished document in 
the Record Office. Thus Mr. Jacobs assumes " that Berechiah lived in 
England about 1190 a.d., and was known among Englishmen as Bene- 
dict the puncteur." " If so, we can," Mr. Jacobs says, " scarcely imagine 
the two men, Alfred and Benedict, translating from the Arabic indepen- 
dently, and it is but the slightest step further to assume that Benedict 
(Berechiah) the Jew was to Alfred the Englishman wbat Andrew the 
Jew was to Michael Scott." Before 1 proceed with my comments, I 
shall give the Latin text concerning Benedict and Samuel from the 
document marked Exchequer Q. R. Jews, s f 6 , which I have obtained 
through the kindness of Mr. Black of the Record Office. The following 
is the beading of the document : — 

" Recepta denariorum facta apud Westm' de promisso Judseorum totius 
Anglie facto apud Norttampton post reditum Domini Regis de Alemania 
(not when Richard returned to captivity, but from captivity) inter- 
missa in termino pasche anni quinti ejusdem, etc., de m.m.m.m. mille 
marcis." 

Under Oxonia there is mentioned amongst other names the following : 
" De Benedicto le pointur xxvi. s. et viii. d. pro eodem." 

In another part of this document we find, according to Mr. C. Crump of 
the Record Office, the following mention " Bristow per manum de Buck- 
ing Samuel le pointur, xxx. s. iiij.d." In the word " pointur," the letters 
p, o, t, u, and r are certain according to the authority of Mr. Crump, thei 
and n iu "pointur" form in the document, according to Mr. Crump, "three 
minims" which maybe ui, ni, m, and in, and only the last combination 
gives a sense. Consequently the reading of " pointur" may be taken as the 
right one. Mr. Jacob, who reads punctr, takes the word as a translation 
of Naqdait, " who puts the vowel points," and accordingly Benedict and 
Samuel the pointur are identical with Berechiah and Samuel the Naqdan. 
We have seen (above, page 323) that a Samuel Naqdan lived in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and that two Samuel Naqdans would 
have been distinguished by late writers. Is it certain that " pointur " 
means what Mr. Jacobs assumes? This epithet "pointeur'' means ac- 
cording to M. Godef roy (Dictwnnaire de Vandenne languefrancaite, etc., 
Paris, 1881, letter P, page 255a), " Officier publique, charge - d'imposer 
les taxes et les impots." And if I am right in my reading of the Shtar 
No. 136) in Mr. Davis' Hebrew Deeds, etc. (page 278), such a functionary 
existed amongst the Jews, of which the Hebrew name is IpU. I read 

line 12 of this Shtar rtap DN [DHj?U] v 1> »JJJHini ]J>>\ [HE'D 3] DlVe> pi 
DDn }D "OT DIB'. And even if it could be admitted that " pointur " is 
a translation of Naqdan, it is doubtful whether in his youth Berechiah 
had already acquired the epithet of Naqdan. According to M. Oode- 
froy (op. cit., P. page 62b.) "pointeur" might also mean a painter ; but 
the Jews scarcely exercised this profession, which is contrary to the 
Rabbinical law. 
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On no surer basis stands the argument concerning " a tradition that 
Oxford Jews helped towards the foundation of the University of this 
town." Mr. Jacobs does not give his source for this tradition ; if it is 
derived from Anthony Wood, it has certainly no solid basis (see Notes 
on Oxford Jems, in the Collectanea II., published by the Oxford His- 
torical Society, p. 286 sqq.). I raise another question, viz., Is it really 
certain that Alfred made his translations in England? Michael Scott 
made his elsewhere. When Mr. Jacobs adduces as an argument for 
Berechiah's English nationality and his early date that bis other trans- 
lation is the work of an Englishman of the twelfth century, The 
Quastiones Naturales, of Adelard of Bath, he forgets that he also trans- 
lated the Lapidarinm from the French, and that the translators of 
Avicenna, for instance, were not of the town of Rai, and not contem- 
poraries of his. Kalonymos of Aries and Avignon was neither a 
countryman of Averroes nor his contemporary. Mr. Jacobs also adduces 
as an argument for his thesis that " the authorities Berachiah chiefly 
quotes, Abraham Ibn Ezra and Solomon Parchon (rather Pirhon), are 
those generally quoted by English Jews." Generally? There exists 
one work only, and that by the supposed Englishman, i.e., the book of 
Moses, son of Isaac (see above, page 325), in his Hash-Shoham, where the 
author quotes many more authorities than the two mentioned. It is true 
that the translator of the Image du Monde also quotes Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, but Mr. Jacobs does not accept Hagin as the translator of it (see 
Papers read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, 1888, p. 47). A 
further statement of Mr. Jacobs to the effect that England was the seat 
of a School of Punctuators of the twelfth century, I have tried to refute 
above (page 326). I am amazed at another argument of Mr. Jacobs, 
which is tbe following : he says, " Berachiah sometimes uses French, 
the ordinary language of the English Jews at this period and later, and 
London was the chief centre of the French-speaking world under the 
Angevin kings." What then was the language in Normandy, Paris, and 
the Champagne ? Not French, with Rashi's 2,500 French glosses for 
the Bible and the Talmud, which glosses were continued in a modified 
form by the Tosafists, and finally put in the shape of vocabularies (see 
Histoire Litteraire de la France, t. xxvii., pp. 488 sqq). The same lan- 
guage is used by Nathan, the Official of Chinon, in controversies with 
the clergy, whilst a number of French words are to be found in the 
works of Moses of Coucy and Isaac of Corbeil. But the next argument 
is certainly the weakest. Here Mr. Jacobs says that " because a 
MS. which is seemingly the oldest manuscript of the fables (this is not 
proved at all) once belonged to Cotton, it is probably one of the few 
Hebrew MSS. belonging to the early Jews of England which have 
never left England.'' Many a thing is probable, but for history we want 
well-founded arguments and not probabilities. To me it seems that 
Berechiah and Moses son of Isaac were contemporaries, and lived about 
1240 in France, and perhaps for some time in Provence. Here Bere- 
chiah perhaps acquired the capacity for writing good and pure Hebrew 
in prose and in rhymed prose, and Moses his grammatical knowledge, 
based upon the principle of Arabic grammarians. Berechiah's free 
adaptation of The Fox Fables seems to me based upon Marie de France 
or else on a Provencal text. If, sooner or later, documents should be 
discovered in favour of Dr. Steinschneider's opinion, which I follow, Mr. 
Jacobs's preface will nevertheless remain one of the best expositions of 
the migration of iEsop's Fables. 

Speaking of supposed Anglo-Jewish learned men, I may be allowed to 
give an extract from the Paris-Hebrew MS. No. 4543, which is described 
in the Catalogue of 1866 as follows: " Fragments des Tosaphots et de 
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divers Commentaires sur le Talmud." On the fly-leaf of this MS. we 

read : PB3 *BVTm ni»3M NJPVO N33 ni3*>n Xl¥p ^J? JWino mmp$> 

DnnK D'Dmjpi J^ino myaVB &>ntt). Jacob Etlinger, in his Novellas 
on Yebamoth (Altona, 1850), entitled, "0? "]ny, refers to the Paris MS., 
according to a MS. note of the late Dr. Zunz, found by Mr. Schechter. 
Here we twice see the name of ETH3, and not B»jniJ, "Norwich," 
and I repeat that there were no Tosaphoth of Norwich, and that no 
wise men of this town are mentioned in Commentaries on the Talmud, 
except R. Elijah of England, who may be identical with the Poet of 
Norwich. 

A. NEUBAUEli. 



By the kindness of the editors I have been enabled to see the foregoing 
reply of Dr. Neubauer to some suggestions of mine, and by a still further 
extension of their courtesy append my rejoinder to his demurrer without 
waiting for the lapse of three months. The facts in dispute are these : 
There is an important Hebrew grammar and dictionary named The Onyx 
Book (DflETI 'D) written by " Moses ben Isaac known as the son of 
Hanassiah who is of the land England" (why does Dr. Neubauer insert 
" comes" ?). The author quotes, among others, Joseph Kimchi, Solomon 
Parchon, Eliezer of Beaugency, Moses ben Yomtob, Isaac of Tchernigof , 
Samuel Nakdan, Berachyah Nakdan (I venture to use the old-fashioned 
spelling of these names). Now of these authorities we know for certain 
the dates of the first four, that they are all of the latter end of the 
twelfth century, nor does Moses quote any authority known to be of 
later date. That is by itself a presumption that the last three writers 
are also of the end of the twelfth century, and accordingly I was enabled 
to identify them with Jews mentioned in the English records just about 
that date, and also produced evidence of an Isaac son of Comitissa 
(which Dr. Neubauer has accepted as a suitable " Christian '' name for 
Hanassiah) being married in Lincoln in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury : he would be the father of B. Moses ben Isaac. All this hangs 
together, and I cannot see anything in what Dr. Neubauer produces 
which shakes its consistency. In fact, much that he brings forward, 
with his usual thoroughness and fairness, is only confirmatory of my 
position. Thus he grants that it is strange that Moses does not know of 
David Kimchi's dictionary, known about 1210-20, which he would have 
naturally referred to when speaking of Solomon Parchon 's. Again, he 
allows that it is strange Berachyah never uses the Moreh of Maimo- 
nides, known in N. Europe about 1204. And finally he adopts Mr. 
Mathews' suggestion that Berachyah was a nephew of R. Benjamin 
of Canterbury, whose Jloruit is 1170 a.d. All these facts agree with 
my dating, and conflict with Dr. Neubauer's curious view that Moses 
of England's book was written in Provence about 1240, a view for 
which he does not bring forward any evidence beyond the fact that 
Moses knew some Arabic. 

There are really only two points in Dr. Neubauer's long excursus which 
seem to me to bear at all adversely on the suggestions I have made : 
(1.) Isaac of Tchernigof quoted by Moses ben Isaac is different from 
the Isaac of Russia, whom I discovered in England, mentioned in the 
Pipe Roll of 1180 (see my letter in the Academy, Jan. 12, 1889). So 
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says Dr. Neubauer, and refers us to the Hebrew journal Camel for 
1875. The said journal is not accessible to me, nor probably to anyone 
except a few librarians in Europe ; and until Dr. Neubauer tells us 
what is contained there, I for one shall doubt that two different 
Jews coming all the way from Russia to England bore the same name 
Isaac. 

(2.) The two colophons written by Berachyah's son, Elijah, appear at 
first sight to date Elijah towards the latter end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. I was, of course, acquainted with 
the substance of these as given by Dr. Steinschneider, Heb. Bibl., xiii. 83, 
but all they implied was that Elijah in 1289 was a professional scribe, 
and was, therefore, at least thirty years old, and was born somewhere 
between 1230 and-1260, when his father was an old man. Berachyah 
was, therefore, born between 1160 and 1200 according to the colophon. 
This was somewhat later than I assumed, but the earlier date 1160 would 
suit well enough with all my other evidence. But the other colophon 
as given by Dr. Neubauer is evidently incorrect somewhere, for the year 
is given as 4094 (= 333 a.d.) Dr. Neubauer assumes that the thousand 
is given incorrectly : I think it much more likely that the hundred has 
simply been omitted, and that the correct date is 4994 ( = 1233 a.d.). 
This simple explanation resolves all Dr. Neubauer's difficulties, and, 
besides, agrees with history. At that date there were Jews in Dreux 
in Normandy, where Elijah states he was writing, but not in 1333, as all 
Jews had been expelled from France in 1301. 

There remains only Dr. Neubauer's point about the omission of the 
formula for the dead, 7't, in the colophons of 1289 and 1333, which 
would imply, according to him, that Berachyah was living in 1289, and 
was, therefore, at least 120 years old, if my identification of him was 
justified. But it would also imply the same for 1333, when Berachyah 
would also be above that age, even on Dr. Neubauer's hypothesis. For 
the earliest age which Elijah could have been in 1289 would be 25, 
and his father must have been at least 60 when Elijah was born as " the 
son of his old age," and, therefore, Berachyah was 85 in 1289 and 128 in 
1333. Q. E. D. The truth is, that the formula is frequently omitted, as 
Dr. Neubauer must know better than most men. On the same grounds 
at any rate I can show that Berachyah wrote his *p¥Q before 1180 (as 
is indeed probable enough) ; for in it he quotes Abraham ben David, 
who was martyred in 1180 (see Steinschneider, I.e.), without adding the 
formula even in the case of a martyr. Besides, it is likely enough that 
Berachyah was still living in 1233, when one of the colophons was most 
probably composed, as we have seen. 

(3.) Against these two points Dr. Neubauer fails to perceive the sig- 
nificance of the date of Moses ben Yomtob. There can be no doubt 
of his being an English Jew, as his son Elyas was the great Elyas Pon- 
tifex Judseorum (of whom I have spoken, Papers Anglo-Jewish Exhi- 
bition, pp. 49-51, Revue des Etudes Juives, 1889, p. 2G0), and he quotes a 
Response of his father Moses bea Yomtob of London (Berliner, Heb. 
Ged. Meir aus Norwich, p. 6). Now Elyas was appointed Episcopus in 
1237, and must have been at least forty at that date. This would fix 
Moses ben Yomtob's birth about 1160-70. Moses ben Isaac Hanassiah, 
the author of the Onyx Book, quotes him as his teacher (p. 37, ed. 
Collins), and I leave Dr. Neubauer to explain how this could have been 
if Moses ben Isaac wrote his Onyx Book in Provence about 1240. 

Now for some minor points which are introduced by Dr. Neubauer in 
such number that it is often difficult to see the bearing of them on the 
general question. 
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(a.) Dr. Neubauer wants to know where Moses ben Isaac and 
Berachyah learnt their Arabic from if tbey lived in England. Why not 
from Mosse de Hyspan, a Spanish Jew mentioned as being in London 
1186-94 (see my Was Sir Leon ever in London ? p. 2). In retort I could 
ask, Where did Berachyah get his fables from if not in England ? for Dr. 
Neubauer's suggestion that they are derived from Marie could easily be 
disproved, and there is no evidence for assuming, as he assumes, that 
there was a Provencal translation of Marie. The fact that Marie has 
some fables (about half) in common with Berachyah is easily to be 
understood if Alfred and Berachyah worked together. That Alfred's 
JEsop was known in England is proved by the Middle English transla- 
tion. That Alfred himself was in England is proved by his dedicating 
one of his translations from the Arabic to Roger de Hereford. 

(b.) I quoted quite correctly Samuel le Potnteur in The Jewish 
Quarterly Review, p. 183, and I also quote quite correctly Benedictus 
le T?unct* in my JEsop. Dr. Neubauer confuses the two. His " Bene- 
dicto le pointur " is wrong. It should be " Bfidicto le pvnct',* as in my 
jEsop, and in the MS., which I have again consulted. Dr. Neubauer 
scarcely appreciates the force of the circumstantial evidence on this 
point. Moses ben Isaac of England quotes two men as Nakdamm : 
Samuel and Berachyah. The list of all the most important Jews of 
England in 1194 (which I am about to publish in the Revue des £tvdes 
Juives) gives only two men as "pointur" or "punct r ," and these are 
Samuel and Benedictus. Permit me to add from my knowledge of 
the English records that there is absolutely no evidence of an official 
named " le pointur" in the English Jewry. 

(c.) I fail to understand Dr. Neubauer's amazement about my argu- 
ment from Berachyah 's French words. They prove he was not a Spanish, 
Italian or German Jew, and, indeed, I should not be surprised if they 
proved he was not a Provencal Jew, as Dr. Neubauer assumes without 
the slightest attempt to find any such references in Provencal records or 
Jewish literature as I have given for my identifications. The French 
words in Berachyah do not prove be was not an English Jew. for there 
is plenty of evidence to show that the Jews of England habitually used 
French even down to the time of their expulsion. 

(d.) As regards certain subsidiary points, I only gave tbem as con- 
firmatory presumptions, and Dr. Neubauer ingeniously tries to leave the 
impression that these were my strongest points. Thus I stated that 
there was a tradition about Jews helping to found Oxford University 
by their learning : Benedict of Oxford (= Berachyah Nakdan) would 
be a case in point. Dr. Neubauer is, he tells us, going to perform that 
difficult logical feat of proving a negative, and will show that there 
is nothing in the tradition. I can quite understand Dr. Neubauer 
thinking slightly of traditions ; but I have found by experience that a 
tradition rarely arises without some foundation. Similarly Dr. Neubauer 
does not see much in my argument from Adelard of Bath. But surely 
there is some presumption that persons do not select for translation works 
written by a foreigner two hundred years old. To adopt Dr. Neubauer's 
tactics, I might ask him how he knows that Adelard of Bath's Qaastiones 
Naturales were known in Provence in 1240. However, these are minor 
points, some of the might-have-beens against which Dr. Neubauer 
protests so strongly, but of which he himself makes such large use. The 
Onyx book might have been written in Provence. R. M. ben Yomtob of 
Lontres may be R. Moses Roti. Isaac de Russie may be another 
R. Isaac from Russia. R. Moses ben Isaac of England way be R. Moses 
away from England ; his father Isaac fil Comitissa may not be Isaac ben 
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Hanassiah, and so on. All this might he, but there is nothing in what 
Dr. Neubauer brings forward that obliges us to make these forced assump- 
tions instead of taking the straightforward facts of the case, as they come 
out in the records and in Jewish literature. Indeed I fail to see why Dr. 
Neubauer refuses to accept such simple and obvious identifications which 
chime in with all the facts of the case and do not require us to assume 
that documents are wrong — a very dangerous assumption which only 
Dr. Neubauer's long familiarity with Hebrew MSS. excuses him for 
making. 

Altogether, in order to sustain his objections to my very obvious 
identifications, Dr. Neubauer has to assume an age of 130 for Berachyah 
in 1333, has to slice Isaac of Russia into two, has to deny the English 
domicile of Moses ben Isaac against all authorities, including himself 
in the Histoire Litteraire, has to assume that Elijah wrote four when 
he meant ,five, and that he was living in Normandy in 1333 when no 
Jews were in France, has to assume without any evidence that the 
JEsvp of Alfred was known in Provence, has to attribute an utterly 
unknown work to the Rashbam, has to transform Moses of Lontres 
into Moses Roti, has to assume that a writer of the fourteenth century 
never quotes any authority who is known to have written later than 
1210 — and all for what ? Simply, to leave us still more in the dark 
than before, with Jewish writers using French words when there were 
no French Jews, and with writings that find no natural place in the 
history of Jewish or of mediaeval literature. I still, therefore, remain 
of the opinion that when we find an English Jew, who is ignorant of 
all Jewish literature after 1210, quoting Samuel the Punctuator, Isaac 
of Tchernigof and Berachyah the Punctuator, it is not too hazardous 
to identify these with Jews residing in England at the end of the 
twelfth century and known as " Samuel le Pointur," " Isaac de Russie," 
and "Benedict le Puncteur." 

Joseph Jacobs. 



A New Volume of the Work entitled mm TlD;>n.— I published 
some years ago (lievve des Etudes Jitives, t. xiii. page 229 sqq.) extracts 
from the Agadic collection of Jacob, son of Hananel et Sikeli (of Sicily), 
on Leviticus, concerning the Midrash Yelamdenu from the unique MS. 
in the library of Baron de Giinzburg of St. Petersburg (Cod. 512). The 
Bodleian Library has recently acquired a MS. which contains the collec- 
tion of the same author on Numbers and Deuteronomy, which, like that 
on Leviticus, consists of extracts from the A/jadah in the Talmud and 
the Midrashim. This work is mentioned in a Yemen Midrash composed 
between the years 1484 and 1492. (See the Catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library, No. 2493.) It is there said that Jacob went from Damascus to 
Aden ; indeed, we find in the colophon of our MS. that he finished his 
work Thursday, the sixth of the month Tishri, 5093 = 1332. 

Our MS. may, therefore, prove of interest for the edition of the great 
Midrash of Yemen, which Mr. Scbechter is preparing for publication. 
I abstain, therefore, from giving Agadic extracts from it, leaving this to 
Mr. Schechter, who is more experienced in this matter than I am. I 
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